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scheme for life is not American in spirit, nor
does it conform to our habits and institutions.
But, it is complained, the American habit of tak-
ing chances is not efficient. The habit of let-
ting children escape into life with their place
unsettled creates confusion and makes calcula-
tions in serious things like industry difficult.
Therefore, unfaithful to the development of
our own concepts of life we are expected to
emulate Germany and to determine the destiny
of the child. Germany undertakes to eliminate
the chances of the individual and the taking of
chances by the state, while the American ideal
is to leave its people free to make the most of
each new exigency that life turns up.

At the age of fourteen it is decided in Ger-
many what industry or trade the children shall
enter, that is, the children who at ten are told
off to industry. After they enter their trade,
their special education for their job is looked
after in the continuation schools as well as in
the shop. Their attendance at the continuation
schools is compulsory. This compulsory at-
tendance does not only insure supplementary
training for a particular job, but holds the
children to the industry which was chosen for
them. That is, a boy is compelled, if he works